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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


On another page we extract an article from The 
Lancet on overcrowding in the medical profession, 
which may be usefully compared with Mr, Raymond’s 
article in last week’s Record as to the state of our 
own profession. There is no doubt our number is in- 
creasing every year and that the stock of domestic 
animals in the country is not increasing in a similar 
ratio. On the other side however we must consider 
that the registered practitioners are decreasing, and 
will never be replaced. Perhaps the most hopeful 
fact in our favour is that the lucrative practice of 
our profession depends: nut so much upon the num- 
ber of domestic animals in the country, as upon 
their value, and that all are becoming more valuable. 
Our importation of animals is large but it is of the 
cheaper kind. Our home-bred stock consists more 
and more every year of pedigree animals, and these 
will always constitute the class for which our ser- 
vices will be most required and most highly re- 
munerated. It has been pointed out by Professor 
Brown that veterinary practitioners have given too 
little attention to other animals than the horse, and 
that when we exhibit as much skill in the ail- 
ments of the dog, pig, sheep and ox as is now 
shown in matters equine we shali find a vast new 
field of remunerative practice which will afford a 
livelihood to a greatly increased profession. We 
are certainly more crowded than we were, but we 
are not yet hopelessly overcrowded. The struggle 
for existence in every calling seems, as in ours, to be 
becoming fiercer year by year—one way of meeting 
it is to widen our sphere of usefulness and to 
demonstrate the economy of utilizing veterinary know- 
ledge in many directions in which it is not now 
in request. 


The question of dishorning has again been 
thrashed out in Ireland. The prosecution was not 
by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, but by the Crown. The case was dismissed 
by the Magistrates, and an appeal to the Queen’s 
Bench allowed. The evidence for the prosecuticn, 
which we take from The Irish Times. seems clearly 
to prove that the operation is painful: but it is 
too exclusively veterinary. It does not sufficiently 
answer the question whether the pain is justified 
or not by the requirements of Trish agriculture, 
and it seems a pity that some witnesses were not 
produced to show that the feeding of stock in winter 
might be economically and well carried out with- 
out dishorning. It certainly was shown that the 


hornlets of calves might be easily removed with 
the infliction of a minimum of pain, and it seems 


to us that if it be desirable to have animals 
without horns, the time to remove them is when 
the least pain is inflicted. We have no practi- 
cal experience of the operation; but it would re- 
quire much stronger evidence than any we have 
yet read to convince us that it can be performed 
on an animal over a year old without causing most 
excruciating pain. Witnesses who declare the pain 
is slight express an opinion diametrically opposite 
to all that physiology and analogy teach us, and 
should really inform the profession of the grounds 
of their ipse dixzit. It is hardly sufficient to depend 
upon what we have heard from others, and then 
enter a witness-box as an expert. Nine-tenths of 
the profession acknowledge dishorning as one of 
the most painful operations known, and the only 
question about which there is room for discussion 
is—can it be justified by any necessity ? 


Whether a Veterinary Surgeon should or should 
not deal in horses is hardly a question of Veterinary 
Ethics. It occupies a lower grade, and is merely 
a matter of expediency. We incline to think the 
combination is not expedient. Horse-dealing and 
veterinary practice are each honorable and respect- 
ble callings. They may be conjoined by an 
honest man, if he be clever enough to work them 
together, without injury to his moral character. 
Of course the man who could run the two callings 
with most hope of remuneration would be the one 
whose practice was chiefly or entirely amongst 
horses. No one would suggest that a cattle prac- 
titioner’ was best fitted to deal in horses. But the 
very fact that a practitioner amongst horses has 
most opportunity for horse-dealing is the condition 
that renders it most inexpedient. The Veterinary 
Surgeon’s most lucrative practice is the examina- 
tion of horses as to soundness. This branch is 
also the one where singleness of purpose and 
thorough impartiality is most needed. If the pro- 
fessional man be also a dealer, he at once lays him- 
self open to asuspicion of partiality, and he cannot 
always avoid the trade jealousies naturally inspired 
by rival dealers with whom he must at times com- 
pete. The average Veterinary Surgeon is incapable 
of conducting a dealer’s trade in conjunction with 
his own work; and the few who possess the ability 
will find the combination inexpedient if they wish 
to preserve a name for impartiality. The man who 
keeps a horse or two for work may of course sell 
at a profit when he sees a chance, but our experience 
is, that the practitioner’s work is not conducive to 
show condition, and that when you have a really 
good animal that invites purchasers its sale is often 
followed by vain regrets. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


WORMS IN HEART :OF DOG, 
(FILARIA IMMITIS.) 
By F.R.C.V.S. 


Two points in this case apppear to me of prac- 
tical interest—the rarity of the condition, and the 
breed of thedog. I cannot say that the symptoms were 
distinctive, but if it be remembered that Chinese 
and Japanese dogs are very frequently infested with 
these Hcematozoa we may perhaps be abie in some 
future case to anticipate the cause of death as dis- 
closed by post-mortem examination. 

My patient was a small black and white Japanese 
dog, which had been in this country for some years. 
He had appeared dull and languid for two days 
prior to his fatal attack, but had never before shown 
any sign of disease. On the day I was called in 
he had been suddenly seized with a “fit” and 
I found him in «a comatose condition from 
which he never recovered—death taking place in 
about two hours. 

The post-mortem examination showed a small, 
shrunken and lemon-coloured liver, the outer sur- 
face of which had a granuiar and nodulated appear- 
ance exactly resembling a cauliflower. The heart 
looked large, and when cut into disclosed a long, 
round worm doubled two or three times upon itself. 
The worm was in the right ventricle but protruded 
through the tricuspid valve. Three more worms were 
found in the vena cava. ‘T'wo of these were females 
between seven and eight inches long and about 
equal in thickness to stout twine. The third was a 
male, slightly shorter and thinner, having one ex- 
tremity coiled like a corkscrew. ' 

Death. was no doubt caused by one of the 
parasites becoming lodged in the opening of the 
tricuspid valve and thus interfering with its normal 
action. It is probably not incorrect to infer that 

the parasites had obtained access to the circulatory 
organs of the dog before leaving Japan. He had 
been in this country over three years and had given 
no indication of the dangerous creatures of which be 
was the host. The duration of the parasite’s 
lives and the prolonged freedom of the dog from 
apparent disease are not the least interesting fea- 
tures of the case. 
Nore, 

n Professor Steel’s very able work on “'T 
Diseases of the Dog” Canine are 
and reference is made to the Filaria Immitis. The 
author’s remarks are so pertinent to the interesting 
cause above that we make no apology for quoting 
them. After acknowledging an article contributed 
to the “Chinese Customs Gazette,” in 1878 by Dr 
Patrick Manson, he says 

“ Filaria Immitis, a familiar cause of sudden death 
among English dogs imported intoChinais common] 
known as “Worm in the heart.” It is estimated that 
two out of every three dogs in China are hosts of this 
parasite, as may be determined by mierescopical 


examination of a few drops of blood from a living 
animal. The embryo worms will be seen moving 
freely in a serpentine manner. ‘These cause ap- 
parently no inconvenience to the host but the 
parent worms “are found coiled up in the right ven- 
tricle of the heart for the most part, sometimes ex- 
tending through the tricuspid valve into the auricle 
and even into the superior vena-cava, and very 
generally through tle semilunar valves far into the 
pulmonary artery and its branches.” In one case 
forty-one worms were counted. They are found 
massed together in a thick bundle consisting of the 
larger female and the male, which has a long nar- 
now tail curved like a corkscrew. The 
smallest’ female measured was seven inches in 
length. How the parasite enters the circulation 
has not been ascertained. The position in which 
the mature parasite is found (in the right rather 
than the left side of the heart) is fortunate, for 
only the immature embryos, smaller than a blood 
corpuscle, can escape the filtering action of the 
lungs, whereas unhatched ova or debris resulting 
from death of the parasite, if they passed into the 
smallest arteries, would give rise to emboli, The 
most frequent ill effect, however, is an interference 
with the valves of the heart and the capacity of the 
pulmonary artery and its branches; it is neve rtie- 
less astonishing how large the rope of worms may 
be .without causing death. It is noticeable that 
death generally results after exertion, such as fight- 
ing, when the energetic action of the ven- 
tricle may force one or more worms suddenly into: 
the pulmonary artery or entangle them among the 
valves. After a day or two, during which there 
are indications of breathlessness or of failing cir- 
culation, death may come on suddenly. 

It is commonly supposed in China that dogs get 
worms in the heart from drinking the water of stag- 
nant pools abont the settlement, and worms in all 
respects resembling Fil. immitis have been found in 
rain water. After attaining a length of about 
three and a half inches they disappear, and the water 
becomes putrid and swarms with embryonic filarie. 
It is possible that the embryos of filaria are obtained 
ordinarily from human feeces. 


A CODE OF ETHICS. 
By M.R.C.V.S, 


Mr. Henry Dyer’s remarks on the above subject 
will no doubt attract the attention they deserve 
and that some sort of rules should be laid down 
for the general guidance of the profession may be 
desirable. The existing lea non scripta works 
fairly well where men take a broad and comprehen- 
sive view of things, and recognise that “at the head 
of all motives of course stands money.” Quite so 
Mr. Dyer; hence the nobleman trades and London 


y | cabs have coronets upon them, and if the owners of 


coronets see nothing derogatory in being cab pro- 
proprietors, will they think more of veterinary 
surgeons who eschew. trade? Are we such an 
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exalted order of beings that we may not follow Her 
Majesty’s example and breed horses, and have our 
annual sale of yearlings, and put up our stale tits 
to auction in the Lane? Will the farmers, trades- 
men, and merchants, who employ us, think any 
better of us because we do not avail ourselves of 
opportunities of turning an honest penny by trade? 
Or, on the other hand, will they think that the 
man whose judgment is good enough to buy and 
sell horses has, therefore, an all-round knowledge 
of the subject? I believe the latter is the case, 
and further admit the soft impeachment “in print” 
and “justify” honest dealing in horses, or any- 
thing else that will bring grist to the mill. There 
are times, even in a good practice, when there is 
not enough money earning to pay expenses, and, 
in my humble opinion, it is better to fill up those 
aching voids with any occupation that is fair and 
honest in the minds of other men, our neighbours, 
clients, and friends; but I would not éven plead 
necessity as an excuse for trading, but 
‘“*To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her : 
And gather gain by every wile, 
Consistently with honour ” 

To suppose that a man cannot deal in horses, and 
be just as honourable as his neighbours, is to echo 
a pupular fallacy, instead of disproving it to the ad- 
vantage of yourself and client. Those who call 
sentiment “bosh” lave often paid dearly for the 
opinion formed, and sat at home in dignified idle- 
ness while others were making hay. Our dignity 
will not keep us, while £10 out of a horse deal 
will make “a cheerful countenance, which doeth 
good like a medicine.” 

Did Mr. Dyer, or any other mature man. ever 
“realise the higher aspirations of his youth?” If 
we answer that question from our heart of hearts, 
we shall say “ Vanitas vanitatis omnia vanitas,” 
and conclude, as I will, by saying ‘‘ Money an- 
swereth all things.” 


“THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION.” 
By A Srupent. 


In your issue of the 5th July I notice an article 
by Mr. Harold Leeney, in whieh he severely 
criticises the younger members of the profession, 
and also those who aspire to become members of it, 
and, as one of the latter class, I should like to ex- 
press my views. 

From the way in which Mr. Leeney expresses his 
opinion of the requirements of Veterinary Surgeons 
fresh from College, he must, in his own opinion, have 
been perfect in every branch of the profession and in 
keeping and rearing of stock, not to speak of 
handling clients, when he received his diploma. 
If he found his assistants so worthless as he makes 
them out to be, why did he keep them any time in 
hisemploy? As to spaying a pig, I, as well as 
many others whom I know, both qualified and un- 
qualified. think it is one of the most brutal and un- 


necessary operations a man could do. From the 
way in which he na of gentlemanly young 
fellows, we might infer that it would be more to 
our credit to be turned out cads; but I for one 
don’t think so, and as for the good, old-established, 
town practice, with plenty of exams. at a guinea 
each, that looks rather like “sour grapes.” If any- 
thing tends to lower the social standing of the 
profession, is it not dealing with that suspicious 
article the horse? not to mention breaking him in. 
I should certainly class your correspondent in the 
last two lines of Mr. Henry Dyer’s answer to the 
question ‘‘What is horse dealing.” There is a great 
deal being said just now about raising the standard 
of the profession; but how is that possible when 
such practices as horse dealing and breaking are 
carried on by members of the R.9.V.S.? As to not 
being able to dispense: supposing that to be the 
case, is it our fault, when only the vest half-dozen 
or so are allowed to dispense at College? I cannot 
agree with Mr. Leeney’s dislike to the microscope, 
for it is plain toall that it has done a great deal 
to advance both Veterinary and Medical Science. 
That again is probably “ sour grapes” —most likely 
he did not have such opportunities when he was 
at College. Mr. Leeney asks the question ‘“ What. 
is the good of a smattering of Botany?” and 1 
reply that it is of about as much good as a smat- 
tering of any of the other subjects taught at 
College, but it, like the other subjects, when pro- 
perly grasped is of infinite value to a student, to 
enable him to become a member of the profession, 
and to qualified members to enable them to suc- 
cessfully practice their profession, including the 
simple experiment of dispensing dog pills with 
Ferri. Sulph. I should also like to known what 
reason he has for calling the College a town barrack. 

In conclusion, I must congratulate your corres- 
pondent on having turned out successfully the 
scientific, gentlemanly assistants with no business 
tact or address, and would suggest that he turn his 
attention entirely to colt breaking, horse dealing, 
pig spaying, and other things unbecoming a quali- 
fied Veterinary Surgeon, which things he seems 
to prefer to the practice of his profession. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


THE SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A Meeting was held at the Bull Hotel, Rochester, on 
Thursday, June 26th, 1890. F. Raymonp, F.ROVS.,, 
A.V.D., in the chair. The Hon. Sec., having read the 
minutes of the last meeting, they were received and 
confirmed. 

Letters of apology for non-attendance were read by 
the Secretary, who also referred to some correspondence 
which had taken place between their President and the 
Council of the R.C.V.S., relating to the use of their 
Council-room for the purpose of their meetings. 

There was also a letter in relation to the business of 
Mr. J. Snarry, of Tadcaster, from Mr. Scriven of the 
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same town. Mr. Henry Redford, of Winchester, had 
written to say that both he and his son would be pleased 
to sign the petition they were — to forward to 
the Hants County Council with a view to get them to 
reconsider their decision as to the low fees they offered 
their Inspectors. Finally, a circular was read from Mr. 
Villar of Harrow, the Hon. Sec., to the Central Veteri- 
nary Medical Association. 

Tue Cuarman: I think, gentlemen, the best way to 
deal with these will be to put them on the Agenda for 
the next meeting. We have a great deal to get through 
this time. The next item is “In compliance with the 
rules 2 and 21, to elect certain gentlemen.” Rule No. 2 
stands “ That the Association shall consist of fellows and 
members ; any member who reads an essay and defends 
it to the satisfaction of those present being elected a 


to propose some members as Fellows. There is Prof- 
fessor Edgar, who has read several papers at different 
times, whom I will propose first asa Fellow of the 
Association, 

Tue Secretary seconded this proposition. 

Tue CHAIRMAN invited further proposals for Fellows. 

Tue Secretary: As there seems to be a day when 
one has the opportunity of doing honour where honour 
is due, I shall be very pleased to propose that Mr. J. B. 
Martin be elected a Fellow of this Association (hear hear.) 


Mr. Martin, as you probably know, some of you gentle- 
men, was the practical founder of this Association. He 
gave his time and a considerable deal of ability and some 
amont of money to start the Association, and he did not re- 
linquish his post as Hon. Sec., until he had got us into 
deep water and apparently going on all right. I recollect 
two occasions upon which he has read papers which have 
been received with every honour, and which the Asso- 
ciation has voted him thanks for having done. 

Mr. Wrace: I have much pleasure in seconding that, 
and endorsing all that Mr. Hollingham has said. 

The Chairman put the proposition, to elect Mr. J. B. 
Martin a Fellow of the Association, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

THE CHarkMaN: Now the next subject is to propose 
the names of certain gentlemen as honorary Associates. 
I will read you the paragraph, Rule 24, “ The Associa- 
tion shall have power to add to their number by the 
election of Honorary Associates, but no one shall be 
elected except under the following conditions: they 
shall be men who occupy a distinguished position, either 
as Teachers, as Writers, Eminent Practitioners, Dis- 
coverers, or Benefactors to Veterinary Science.” You 
will have to give notice at this meeting, and then they 
will be elected at the next. I beg to propose the names 
of Mr. Fred Smith and Mr. Steel, the Principal of the 
Bombay Veterinary College. 

THE CuairMan: I think, in order to save time, the 
agenda notice might be taken as read. (This was 
agreed to.) 

Then, gentlemen, we have to receive and consider the 
report of the Auditors. I see the two Auditors are 
here, Mr. Wragg and Mr. Simpson. 


Mr. Wrace: Mr. President, I report that the Audi- 
tors have gone through the accounts, 

THe CHAIRMAN: Have you handed in your report 

Mr, Wrace: No, we have not handed in our report. | 
It was agreed at the meeting that the Balance- | 
theet should be prepared and sent to the Audi. | 
tors fer signature, but I think there has been some little 
misunderstanding about that, and it has not been done 
The accounts have been audited. I was expecting to 
recelve a copy of the Balance-sheet from the Secretary 
I “0 a copy of the Balance-sheet and so has my friend | 
- 4 — itor; it shows 30 odd pounds as balance 


THe CHAIRMAN : Well, then, gentlemen, the next 
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roceeding would be, according to the rearrangement, 
to — that the funds in the Secretary’s hands be 
handed over to the Treasurer or that they remain in the 
Secretary’s hands until the Balance-sheet has been 
finally audited and submitted to you. I think, to save 
time, I had better put it in this way. _Is it your desire 
that the funds be now handed over from the Secretary 
to the Treasurer, or that they remain as they are! Shall 
they be handed over? Those in favour of that kindly 
raise their hands. 

This proposition was agreed to unanimously. : 

Tue CuHarrMAN: The next item is, as the money is 
now supposed to be handed over, to vote funds to the 
Honorary Secretary. 

Tue Secretary: I think, gentlemen, if you vote me 
£8 that will be sufficient to pay the various expenses 
that have been incurred since our last meeting. 

Mr. Wraca: I will move, then, that the Treasurer 
hand over to the Secretary the sum of £8 to pay expenses. 

Mr. Greaves seconded this resolution, which was put 
to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

Tue CHarrMAN: We are now to hear a paper read 
by Dr. Fleming, on “ Variola in Animals and Man.” 
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ELECTRO THERAPEUTICS. * 
By Waiter G. B. Dickinson, F.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. Presipent and GENTLEMEN :— 

Electricity has probably the brightest future of any 
known science: its value as a remedial agent in the 
lower animals is not so much recognised as I hope it 
will be in the future. 

It is a force which is developed in many ways, the 
result being essentially the same under all circumstances. 
Frictional electricity is obtained by rubbing two sur- 
faces together, and is hardly ever resorted to in medical 
orveterinary practice. Electricity is generally obtained 
by the union of two dissimilar metals and is then called 
Galvanism. 

It is not my intention to speak of the merits, or demerits, 
of any particular arrangement which generates the cur- 
rent of this power, but to confine myself strictly and 
briefly to the success of its use as supplied to animals. 

I have practised Galvanism since 1879, using Le- 
clanché, Spamer’s and the Magnetico-Galvanic Batteries. 
I find the last mentioned the most useful and service- 
able to the veterinarian for two reason—firstly, it is less 
expensive and very portable, and secondly, it rarely gets 
out of order, and can be left with the patients and used 
by the attendant. By the use of these so called Mag- 
netico-Galvanic machines the interruptions are very 
rapid—the to and fro currents separate from one 
another. The succession of these currents in one 
direction have all the chemical effects of a steady cur- 


rent—in fact they produce the same, if not better re- 


sults than chemical currents. In employing Galvanisin 
it requires the utmost patience, and strict observation 
by those who wish to have success with its employment. 
They must persevere daily, possibly for a week, or ten 
days, in some eases, before any benefit is apparent in the 
condition of the patient, whereas in other patients re- 
stored muscular jifunction is noticed after three or four 
shocks of short duration. 

It must be plainly understood that this power, or 
Therapeusis, is not set forth by me as an agent to cure 
every form of muscular or nervous inability, therefore a 


* Read before a recent meeting of the Society. 
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correct diagnosis, as to the true cause of the motor in- 
activity must be ascertained before faradization is em- 
ployed. 

When the spinal centres lose their influence upon a 
muscle, or group of muscles, there is a loss of electro- 
contractility. whereas if the paralysis exists in the mus- 
cle, or group of muscles, from a lesion, so as not to in- 
terfere between them and the nerve cells of the cord, 
their integrity is maintained for many weeks. When 
amuscle is degenerating for want of spinal influence 
the power of response to slow currents is lost. 

This condition I have more especially seen in mastiftfs, 
particularly in the hinder extremities, where atrophy of 
the gluteal muscles is first noticed, and paralysis super- 
venes, thus shewing the spinal centres have lost their 
influence in this particular instance. 

I have noticed in the hinder extremities of cattle with 
apoplexy total destruction of electro muscular contrac- 
tility, which probably proves the lesion to be in the 
nerve trunk—for instance, clots in the lumbar region 
or cauda-equina, 

One celebrated author says— “It may be laid 
down as a practical rule that when, in an adult, 
a muscle loses, to a sensible degree in a few days, its 
electro-contractility there is no doubt of the situation 
of the lesion, which is in the nerve trunk.” 

In Hemiplegia I have seen some remarkable changes 
from the use of Galvanism, but it must be remembered 
that there are two factors which account for the paraly- 
sis. The organs of motor power lose their structural 
integrity from want of use, succeeding the injury to the 
nerve centre, the restoration of which does not neces- 
sarily involve the restoration of this moter influence. 
The cerebrum may totally or partially recover, while, 
from its long standing impairment, the muscles become 
degenerated when there is no response to the impulse 
given by the application of Galvanism. This will ac- 
count for unsuccessful faradization in some cases. 

In case of Hemiplegia existing from one to two 
months I have seen the most brilliant results from this 
treatment after all others have failed. Once, in acute 
Rheumatism in the horse I employed electricity with 
good result. The animal, a5 year old gelding, was 
affected in the hip joints, with metastasis to the patella 
and hock. 

In facial paralysis, or “ droplip,’” in the horse, where 
there has been inability to gather food or to drink, ex- 
cept under difficulty, and after ordinary treatment, such 
as fomentation, blisters, &c., Galvanism has effected all 
that could be desired, after being employed from 14 
to 15 days. 

In Ante and Post Parum Paralysis in cows and 
mares—especially in cows, which I have seen exist seven 
days before, and as many as thirteen after calving, there 
was complete and permanent recovery from motor in- 
ability after the first four or five days, from two shocks 
per diem in the recumbent posture. 

_In cattle suffering from gastric derangement impac- 
tion of the Rumen, and paralysis of the hind quarters, 
which condition, I think, is due to some interference 
with the Semilunar Ganglia and the Lumbar portion 
of the sympathetic system manifested by loss of muscu- 
lar power, suspendedrumination and loss of milk. In the 
course of two or three days, after giving mild saline 
purgatives, &c., I use the battery, when after two or 
three shocks, rumination and gentle purgation is soon 


' established, and the wished-for upright position is agrea- 


bly welcomed by all concerned. 

Galvanism is also very useful in the horse, in loaded 
colon, when the action of the bowels is suspended, also 
in torpidity of the bowels. It has a marked effect in 
all cases where medicine often fails, in bringing about 
what is desired. _In all cases of loss of muscular power 
where the brain is affected, I withhold galvanism ; _be- 


cause a direct shock can only do harm and produce pain 
by acting as a direct irritant. 

As an adjunct to the treatment, I have adopted a very 
convenient method with dogs suffering from Lumbar 
Paralysis. Instead of troubling with manipulating the 
battery poles, I place the poles in a dog bath, containing 
water sufficient to cover the feet or legs place the dog in 
and then set the battery in motion, taking care that the 
dog is muzzled, and the top of the bath is covered over. 

I have adopted different methods of applying this 
treatment, viz. by using flattened pieces of brass, with 
sponge attached, and enveloped in wash leather, using 
them as poles. This method answered very well as 
long as the patients were unable to rise, otherwise it was 
objectionable, on account of restlessness while under- 
going the shock, hence the difficulty in keeping the poles 
in their position. This I endeavoured to obviate by 
the use ofa girth over the poles, but failed, in most 
cases. After many trials with the girth, I resolved to 
try a method which might, to some appear inelegant and 
cruel, but the end justifies the means. The battery 
wires are attached to two brass needles, from 6 to 8 inches 
in length, which are pointed at the end. I make an in- 
cision in the skin with a pair of small rowelling scissors, then 
introduce the needles to the extent of about one inch 
subcutaneous, and no matter how much the patients 
fight it is impossible for the needles to get misplaced. 
The time occupied in producing the shock for the first 
two or three operation varies from 3 to 5 minutes, in- 
creasing to twenty minutes—once or twice daily. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, after the most careful ob- 
servation for the past few years on the therapeutic value 
of this power, I am quite confident you may use it toa 
very great extent with as much success as I have done 
in most of the palsies animals are the victims of. 


SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A meeting of the above Society was held in the Lon- 
don Hotel, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, June 29th. The 
President, H. Thompson, Esq., Aspatria, in the Chair. 

There were also present—Messrs. Hutton, Cunning- 
ham, Black, Darkie, Phillips, Boyd, Borthwick, W. 0. 
Williams, Love, The Representative of the Press, and 
the Secretary. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and confirmed, 


After the reading of the minutes, the CHAIRMAN ex- 
pressed his disappointment at the small number of mem- 
bers present, and said he trusted that the small atten- 
dance was not to be attributed to any personal feeling 
against himself, or any wide-spread feeling amongst the 
members of the Society, that they had done wrong in 
October last in promoting him to the very high and 
honourable position which they had done. Mr, RutHEr- 
FORD said the attendances at these meetings were some- 
times small, do what they liked ; but the meagre appear- 
ance that day was certainly not due in any respect what- 
ever to a want of confidence in their worthy president, 
Mr. Thompson. On the contrary the feeling of one and all 
of the members was one approaching brotherly affection for 
the president, whom they all respected and esteemed, 
and were delighted to honour. The explanation of the 
small attendance rather lay in this, that many members 
appeared to find it difficult to get away from their busi- 
ness to attend so many meetings as they had in a year, 
It was a question whether it would not be worth their 
while having fewer meetings, when they might reason- 
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ably expect better attendances than usually was the 
mock Mr. CunNINGHAM, Slateford, also assured Mr. 
Thompson that it was out of no disrespect to him that 
the numbers present were so limited that day. It was 
one of those incidents which would happen, and for 
which there was no accounting. Afterwards the busi- 
ness of the meeting was proceeded with. 


Rastres Doas. 


Four resolutions on rabies, passed by the Central 
Veterinary Medical Society, London, were submitted for 
the opinion of the Scottish Society. These resolutions 
were—(1) ‘That this meeting, whilst recognising the 
possibility of animals other than the dog becoming the 
media of spreading rabies, is of opinion that in a large 
majority of cases, if not the whole, the ‘developement of 


. this malady is due to the dog ;’ (2) that from abundant 


evidence gathered in our profession this meeting finds 
that effective muzzling is the most reliable method of 
stamping out the disease ;’ (3) ‘it is advisable that all 
imported dogs be subjected to a quarantine of six 
months ;’ and (4) ‘that partial or local muzzling ‘of 
dogs for the prevention of eradication of rabies is in- 
adequate.” One or two members expressed the opinion 
that in Scotland where the disease has never assumed 
alarming proportions, wholesale muzzling was not called, 
and would not in all probability be tolerated by the pub- 
lic. One speaker said that if wholesale muzzling was 
to be adopted, sporting and all sorts of dogs would have 
to be included ; while another doubted if they would 
even be justified in giving the fox a free hand in the 
matter. It was also pointed out that magistrates in 
towns should have power to seize and destroy at all 
times of the year stray and ill-cared for dogs, whose 
presence might be a source of danger to their neighbours, 

Finally it was resolved, in view of the small attendance, 
to hold the further discussion of the subject over, until 
the meeting which falls to be held in October. 


THE QuesTION OF FREDING Sturrs. 


A diseussion on Mr, Hutton’s paper on ‘ The Use and 
Abuse of Cake as a Feeding Stuff, read at last meeting 
but one, was opened by the chairman, Mr. Thompson 
dealt with the whole subject of cakes and their composi- 
tion in a most exhaustive manner, illustrating his ad. 
dress by means of samples of good and inferior cakes, and 
the materials from which they are manufactured. The 

uestion of the most economical feeding stuffs was, said Mr. 
hompson, one of the very greatest importance to agri- 
culturists of the present day, who had to fight against a 
perfect army of foreign competitors, and also to veteri- 
nary surgeons, who were charged with the health of 
their flocks and herds, A good deal of difference of 
opinion had often been expressed as to the value of oil, 
but the latest experiments, and the controversy which 
had lately taken place in the N.B. Agriculturist, had 
gone to show that animals could not be rapidly fattened 
without a good percentage of oil, which was ready-made 
fat. In olden days, when nothing was fed to cattle 
but turnips and straw, cattle were undoubtedly made 
fat; but they took a much longer time than was re- 
quired now that they had the assistance of rich concen- 
trated foods of high-feeding qualities. The value of a 
good concentrated food, such as some of their better class 
cakes, was undoubted, and if properly used, could be fed 
to cattle with very considerable profit | Numerous cases 
could be quoted where men were known not only to have 
greatly benefited their farms, but to have filled their 
‘ee off a judicious use of concentrated foods on their 
ldings. In one case which he knew of in Cumberland 

a gentleman who had been several years in Australia 
came home, and took one of the very poorest farms in 
the county. They would hardly believe it, but in 
fifteen years that man had not only turned the place in- 


toa perfect land of Goshen, but had made sufficient money 
to retire and live in comfort in the town of Carlisle. 
His plan was to buy small Irish or other stirks at not 
over £5 per head. At first an allowance of 2 lbs. per head 
per day of cake was allowed, but as they grew, the allow- 
ance was gradually raised to 10 lbs. per day until they 
were fit for the market. That man’s account for cake 
alone often amounted to £1150 in the year, or almost 
£100 per month. Ofall the cakes, he took linseed cake 
to be the best feeder for winter consumption. This was 
made from a great variety of seeds. Russian seed made 
the best cake, and Bombay next. A good sereened 
cake (that was when the impurities were screened out of 
the seed before it was crushed) should show an analysis 
of at least 13 per cent oil, 11 per cent moisture, 29 per 
cent of albuminous compounds, 28 per cent mucilage 
and carbonaceous principles, and not more than 1} percent 
sand. In buying linseed cakes, he would advise them 
always to take one with as high per cent of oil as 
possible. | Many cakes, however, might be sold as pure, 
and yet not show anything such an analysis as that 
stated, for the reason that the seeds had been crushed 
up without any of the impurities having been extracted. 
Several samples recently analysed by the chemist of the 
Royal Agricultural Society had shown as much as 13 
per cent of sand. In this connection he wouid advise 
them always to buy an old-fashioned oblong cake in 
preference to a vroad, thin one, which almost certain to 
be deficient iu oil. It was the seed crusher’s inierest 
to get as much oil out of it as possible, as the o | was 
worth four times the value of the cake. Of cour:e they 
would be a trifle dearer, but the extra quality was more 
than worth the difference in price. A good linseed cake 
formed a capital food for young stock, and invariably 
kept them in the best of health, Mr. Thompson had 
also a good word to say of decorticated cotton cakes, but if 
damaged by wet in transit it was apt to become heated, and 
perhaps mouldy, when it was dangerous to stock, as the 
small mould fungi, were apt to produce blood disease 
such as anthrax or splenic apoplexy. Decorticated cot- 
ton cake should, he considered, always be used in com- 
bination with some farinaceous matter—Indian meal, 
crushed oats or wheat. As a milk, butter, and flesh 
producer it stood unrivalled, owing to the heavy per- 
centage of flesh-forming materials it contained. When 
consumed by stock oa old worn-out grazing pastures it 
was the best way to renovate the land ; it was also best 
adapted for the summer feeding of cattle. It should 
never be given to stock under one year old, except 
with the greatest of care and judgment. Regarding 
undecorticated cotton cake, it had a good effect in early 
spring, when the grasses were young, in prevepting loose- 
ness in the bowels, but it should always be used fresh. 
Large stocks ought never to be stored, for if kept over 
the months of July and August this cake became mouldy 
and dangerous to stock. Palm nut cake and meal, also 
cocoa-nut cakes and meals, as well as rice meal, were in 
fairly good demand as milk and butter producers. Bran 
had not, in his opinion, very high feeding properties, but 
it was very useful for stock in various ways. He be- 
lieved in a mixed food, but did not advocate the use of 
prepared compound mixtures. The articles used in 
their composition might often be of an inferior and 
occasionally mouldy character. There was, he held, 
nothing superior to the simple cakes. These could be 


crushed and mixed with home-grown ground corn when. 


required, and, if necessary, flavoured with powdered lo- 
cust bean meal or fenugreek. If they wanted to have 
their foods mixed, they ought to buy the materials, and 
mix them to their own satisfaction. Regarding the 
point raised by Mr, Hutton, whether the bacillus of an- 
thrax was preserved in cotton seed cakes, even after they 
had been subjected to high pressure, he (Mr. Thompson) 
would not offer any opinion, but it was within his 
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knowledge that in wool shoddy, which had been sub- 
jected to great friction and heat, no fewer than sixty 
distinct species of plant were found. If such a variety 
of vegetable life could be found in wool shoddy after the 
friction to which it had been subjected. he did not see 
why the bacillus of anthrax, if it was in the woolly film 
attached to the cotton seed at all, might not survive the 
operation of crushing. 

A discussion followed. As bearing on the point 
whether germs of disease could be retained and developed 
in cotton seed and substances of a like description, Mr. 
Rutherford referred to the case of a horse which he had had 
under his care recently. Blood taken from this horse 
before death was discovered to be full of germs of dis- 
ease, such as they might expect in the case of anthrax ; 
but that it was not the latter disease was proved by the 
fact that a series of cultivations and inoculations had 
failed to develop the disease or to prvduce it in other 
animals. In these circumstances suspicion pointed to 
the litter, which had not been changed for several days, 
and had therefore got heated, and into a conditition 
favourable to the development of any germs that might 
have been stored in it. That was the only explanation 
of the disorder that he could think of; for in respect of 
ventilation, and such like, the stable was one of the best 
he had in his practice. The president mentioned one 
or two cases of an almost similar description which had 
come under his notice, but in these cases tbe disease was 
produced by the animals receiving corn which had be- 
come heated and mouldy. He believed any substance, 
whatever it was, which had a quantity of mould upon it, 
was most injurious to stock, and he had always warned 
his clients against using such. With reference to the 
statement made in his address by Mr. Thompson that 
sixty different species of plants had been found in wool 
shoddy after it was submitted to high friction and heat, 
Mr. Philips asked if it was not possible that some of 
these plants might have been blown on to the 
shoddy after it was discharged from the mills in 
which it was used. The president said he had the 
authority of a well-known botanist, who had not only 
identified the plants, but had named them, for the 
Statement. At the same time, he could tell the 
gentlemen that it was practically impossible for the 
seeds to have been blown there, for the simple 
reason that they did not grow, nor were they known 
in any of the surrounding districts. He might 
mention that one of the plants found in the shoddy 
was the tomato plant. 
if it could be proved that such plants were not blown 
on to the shoddy waste, the fact that they retained 
their vitality, after passing through the heat and the 
friction, was a substantial testimony in favour of 
the statement which had been made that the bacillus 
of anthrax could be developed in cakes made from 
foreign seed. 

Mr. Durxtz, Dundee, said he had had considerable 
experience of feeding stuffs ; and while he did not wish 
to say one word about Mr. Thompson’s statements in 
regard to cakes, his own opinion was that a judicious 
mixture of grains was about the best feeding substance 
they could get. He would give them an instance of one 
of his experiences with grain. Two or three years ago 
he bought, about the middle of October, a lot of thirteen 
stirks, at £5 15s. a head. They were in a very lean 
condition, and he allowed them to run at graas till 
Martinmas, when they were placed in an open court. 
As he had only two acres of turnips. he had to consider 
what would be the best food to use with these to bring 
his cattle through the winter. As grain was cheap that 


year, he determined to have a mixture of that sort, 


and he mixed, as the president had named. about the | 


proportion of one of albuminous or nitrogenous matter 
to four or five of fat-forming matter. He began with a 


Mr. Philips remarked that | 


small grain ration at first, but afterwards increased it, 
till, when the grass came in the spring, he found that 
the cattle were quite fat, and would likely have lost 
more than they would have gained if they had been put 
to grass. Accordingly, on the advice of his friends, he 
put them into the market, with the result that he found 
a customer (a butcher) at £15 per head. That was in 
the month of April, so that these cattle paid him over 
£9 per head for keeping from October to April—a very 
good return, considering the cost of the material on 
which they were fed. On another occasion he had 
almost equally good results from maize meal, the cattle 
not only feeding rapidly on it, but laying on a superior 
quality of flesh. He maintained that grain feeding was 
not only more profitable for the farmer, but was better 
for the butcher, and if more generally adopted, would 
render them independent of many of those questionable 
makes of foreign cakes which were being sent into our 
markets. 

Professor W. O. Wiiu1AMs asked if any one had had 
any experience of dried brewers’ grains as a food for 
horses / 

Mr. Rutnerrorp said they were used in one stable 
with which he was connected, and must say the health 
of the horses was quite as good as it had been before 
the grains were used, and their condition excellent. 

Mr. Hurron, Kelso, said it was an unquestionable 
fact that butchers preferred cattle fed on grain to those 
that were fed on cake. Not only did they weigh better, 
but he was told that the flesh was sweeter, and not so 
liable to run to yellow fat. He had been told by a large 
butcher, only the otber day, that he would give 1s. per 
stone more for grain-fed than for cake-fed cattle. 
Cake, however, if of good quality, was a very good 
feeder, and was very useful when the price of grain 
put it beyond the reach of the feeder, which, however, 
was unfortunately not very often the case nowadays. 
When cake was used, he advised a mixture instead of 
using only one brand, unless the analysis showed it to 
be a perfectly balanced food. 

Mr. Tuompson, in summing up the discussion, said 
there could be no doubt grain was a most valuable 
‘feeder ; but the question was, what paid best! It was 
all very well to say that grain-fed cattle paid best ; 
what they had to consider was not so much what would 
give the best return to the butcher, but what would 
| give the best return to the feeder. He did not mean to 
say cake was more profitable than grain as a feeder ; 
circumstances would rule that matter to a very great 
/extent ; but there could be no doubt that cake was a 
‘valuable auxiliary food, and, when judiciously used, 


often proved very profitable to the farmer. 
| 


VETERINARY CASES, 


Afterwards a number of important clinical cases were 
submitted, and an interesting discussion on each 
followed. One case, brought forward by Mr. Ruther- 
ford, was that of a young half-bred mare which had both 
her thighs severely lacerated by a horse which had 
broken into her box during the night. The mare was 
a valuable one. and she was terrible injured, the wounds 
being several inches deep at some parts. After three 
weeks’ treatment, the only complication he was afraid 
of—lockjaw—set in; but by instantly reverting to an 
old-fashioned system of treatment, which changed the 
character of the wound, this terribly fatal disease was 
checked, and the mare ultimately recovered. From this 
Mr. Ruruerrorp argued that it was often possible, 
by changing the character of a wound, to bring relief to 
a tetanic animal, which, in other circumstances, would 
likely succumb to the disease. Mr. Cunninauam, who 
was familiar with the case, said that if ever an amimal 
| owed its life to veterinary science, it was that mare. 
i The wounds were the worst he had ever seen. At some 
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points one could have put their closed fist into the 
cavity made. Mr. Thompson also submitted several 
cases of twisted and knotted bowels in the horse, six 
cases of which had recently come under his notice. 
These cases, which were described by Mr. Thompson, 
also led to a very useful discussion. 

Votes of thanks to the president and Mr. Hutton for 
their addresses (the latter at last meeting) terminated 
the proceedings. 

R. Rutwerrorp, F.R.C.V.S., Hon. See. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


OVERCROWDING IN THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


In every profession there is a constantly recur- 
ring cry against overcrowding, and although it is 
sometimes asserted that the Darwinian principle of the 
survival of the fittest must tend towards ultimate im- 
provement, this assertion lends scant comfort to those 
who fear being crowded out. Frequently. of course, 
the cry is scarcely justified, and means only that the 
high ambitious views of youth do not meet with their 
anticipated early realisation. In the medical pro- 
fession, however, there are abundant signs that the 
cry does not arise from petulance, but that the con- 
ditions of competition are pressing severely in many 
quarters. Although there has been some decline 
in the number of entries at the London medical 
schools, for many years past the numbers in the 
medical profession have been inordinately increas- 
ing, and at the present time every announcement 
of even a small appointment is followed by a rush 
of candidates which sufficiently indicates the scar- 
city of employment. Those who are already launch- 
ed in town or country practice frequently confess 
in moments of candour the difficulty they experience 
in making both ends meet; they have to take their 
place in society, they have to incur heavy expenses, 
and at the end of the year the outgoings are too 
often perilously near the income. 

The vld question of the choice of a profession has 
repeatedly been answered merely in a negative 
form, In lieu of advice. warnings are given against 
the selection of any profession which is overstocked. 

Regarding the question with becoming gravity 
the General Medical Council has arrived at a more 
prudent solution so far as qualified men are concer- 
ned, and it has done so in a manner which might 
scarcely have been realised but for a few casual 
remarks. he end in view was apparently only 
the general legitimate improvement in education : 
as science became more exacting it was thought 
that practice was declining, and, with a proper con- 
sideration for clinical instruction, measures hawe 
been adopted for ensuring an increased amount of 
practical work, This, at least, appeared to be the 
intention, but. as we poiuted out recently. the reso- 
lution is stultified by uncertainty, and resolves itself 
merely into an expression of opinion that in future 
five years are to be passed from the commencement 
of a student’s career to the time of his qualification, 


Whatever is done with the fifth year, there can be 
no doubt that the initial cost to the student or 
parent will be largely increased, and in this in- 
creased expenditure some members of the profes- 
sion complacently anticipate an arrest of overcrowd- 
ing. While there is a certain amount of worldly 
wisdom in this, it is impossible to feel that it is a 
wholly satisfying solution, Probably many will 
be deterred from competition by the increased ex- 
pense. The ranks of the profession will be more 
restricted to those prepared to make a large edu- 
cational outlay.: but there is no certainty that the 
general scale of remuneration will undergo any im- 
provement. After all there must always be a 
large number vf poor in every town who require 
medical services. It cannot be anticipated that 
the most elaborate reorganization of medical chari- 
ties will ever do away with the necessity of humbler 
members of the profession who will minister to their 
wants. If these are to be supplied only after five 
years of expensive training, it would appear to in- 
volve a very extravagant outlay for a very poor 
result,—The Lancet. 


HEREDITARY DISEASE & CONFORMATION. 


From the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Horse- Breeding. 


As I am not an expert, I shall say very little upon 
this head. The importance of rigorous veterinary 
examination is most conclusively proved by the 
evidence, and the advantage of the Commission 
making public a Schedule of Diseases held to be 
hereditary, and, therefore, disqualifying the stallion 
from winning a Queen’s premium, is strongly ad- 
vocated. I think any person reading the evidence 
carefully cannot fail to be struck by the reasonable- 
ness of the evidence given by the professional ex- 
perts, and by their anxiety to subject their 
theoretical opinions as to the transmission of disease 
to the practical opinion of experience. 

The evidence given by the practical men that 
soundness is a vital essential of success, .and that 
any deviation from soundness is most woeful error, 
was, if anything, more emphatic than the evidence 
given by the professional experts. I give here the 
Schedule of Diseases ultimately agreed to :-— 
Rinepong. Navicunar 

CATARACT. Unsounp Feer. SPAVIN. 


I feel contident that this will be approved of very 
generally, and that it reduces to a mimimum any 
risk of discontent or disappointment at our stallion 
shows in future. A competitor now knows exactly 
the questions his horse has to answer if sent to the 
veterinarians. 

A good deal of interesting evidence was given 
upon how far the responsibility of rejection should 
be shared by the judges. But I think the general 
feeling is that the veterinary surgeons must incur 
the responsibility of rejection—a responsibility they 
are quite prepared to incur; the judges on their 
side incurring the whole responsibility of selection 
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—#.e..a horse must not be rejected by the veteri- 
naries for conformation or action. Curbs took up a 
great deal of our time and attention. To my mind, 
curbs, splints, and weak feet,-all uf which were sng- 
gested as possibilities. were very rightly omitted 
from the final schedule. A horse will not be re- 
jected for curbs on good hocks, and we shall trust 
to the judges not to pick bad-footed, curby-hocked 
horses for premiums. On good hocks curbs are 
quite immaterial; so are splints, as regards the 
present purposes of the Commission ; whilst weak 
feet are so much a question of opinion and degree 
that they can hardly be satisfactorily defined. Kvi- 
dently we must have the best judges that can be 

t, and trust make-and-shape and action to them ; 
and with this express Schedule we can hardly go 
wrong now over the veterinary examination, 


ROARING, 


Roaring properly belongs to the foregoing head- 
ing; but we have heard so much about it that | 
have given it a heading to itself. Mr. Dawson tells 
us that he thinks all horses become roarers to a 
certain extent after a certain age, ten years being 
the age suggested ; and as he thinks a roarer almost 
universally transmits the evil to his stock, we are 
tempted to ask, ** Who, then, shall be saved?” But 
what, I take it, Mr. Dawson really means is, that a 
roarer-bred pernicious roarer shows himself to be 
so at three years old; and I do not think he attached 
the same importance to roaring if it is developed 
at six, or eight, or ten years old; it is then more 
likely to be the result of a severe cold, or of stupid 
stable management. Mr. Porter takes much the 
same view. He thinks that two-thirds, or even 
three-fourths of our stallions go roarers-from the 
latter cause—i.e., stupid stable management—and 
he draws attention to the danger of certain strains 
of blood which are sure to produce roarers. The 
following information is noteworthy, coming from 
Mr, Porter :—‘‘I think the chief cause of roaring is 
early foaling. I do not think you would find a 
horse foaled in May a rvarer. I think, if you were 
to take all the racehorses in England foaled in that 
month, you would not find a single roarer. I think 
it is the early forcing; the foal is born at a time 
when he is exposed to climatic influences that affect 
him perpetually. 

Professor Brown thinks roaring has increased in 
the last twenty-five years. In answer to this ques- 
tion by Mr. Chaplin, “ Do you attribute it [roaring] 
chiefly to this: first of all that there are a great 
many more roaring stallions. and secondly, that 
people are more careless about breeding from 
them ?” Professor Brown replied, -* What I mean 1 
had better express in this way. that people were 
always equally careless, but as roaring ‘s accumula- 
tive by being transmitted in this way, it naturally 
follows that every year there will be a certain in- 
crease in the number of roarers, and if the people 
who breed go on pursuing the same system, the re- 
sult of that naturally must be that the disease con- 
stantly increases.” 

Mr, George Williams, on the other hand, does not 
believe roaring has increased in the last ten years, 


and does not think short distance races have any- 
thing to do with it. Horses, he observes. which 
have never made an effort in their lives become 
roarers from heredity. 

But I do not think that the sum of the evidence 
goes to show either that roaring has sensibly in- 
creased or that it can be attributed to short races, 
We must remember how many more horses are used 
for fast work now; how many more people—con- 
sider ladies alone—hunt and really ride now ; how 
horses are almost universally clipped now. All 
this was quite different twenty years ago. and if 
you take these considerations into account and 
balance them against the proportion of roaring to- 
day (pro ratd to our horse population) as compared 
tu the proportion of roaring. say, twenty-five years 
ago (pro rata to the of that day), I 
fancy the percentage would not be so very different. 

In conclusion, 1 think the evidence absolutely 
proves that, with proper remedies, there is a good 
prospect of the revival of horse-breeding upon the 
best lines and in allegiance to our best traditions ; 
and I think that the evidence also proves that, as 
far as it is able, the Commission is applying these 
proper remedies, and wisely supplementing private 
enterprise and the well-timed efforts of public 
societies, such as the Hunters’ Improvement Society, 
and many local clubs and associations, 

Obviously, no Commission, however well-inten- 
tioned or well-informed, can regulate the economic 
laws of supply and demand; nor can it make any 
particular branch of commercial industry pay, ex- 
cept by a bounty or protective system on a scale 
thateannot for a moment be contemplated in this 
country. For my own part, | should never recom- 
mend any such scheme to be so much as mooted. 

What the Commission can do, and what I claim it 
is doing more effectually every day, is this: it is 
making the breeding of half-bred horses possible 
and reasonable for the farming community, whereas 
before the Commission got to work the breeding of 
helf-bred horses by the farming community was 
hardly possible or reasonable. 

RipBLEsDALE. 


VACCINATION AND LEPROSY. 


A report of a most distressing case of the in- 
oculation of leprosy by means of vaccination in the 
family of a Wesleyan minister residing at St. Kitts, 
British West Indies, has lately been published. It 
may not be known. writes Mr. Tebb, that leprosy 
has been steadily increasing in the West Indies, 
and communications and official reports from Trini- 
dad, Barbadoes, the Virgin Islands, British Guiana, 
and Hawaii show that this increase, in the opinion 
of competent medical observers, is due more or less 
to vaccination. Dr. R. Hall Bakewell, Vaccinator- 
General of Trinidad, and one of the Government 
witnesses to the Select Vaccination Committee of 
1871, said: “The fact that leprosy may be inocu- 
lated 1 consider to be proved as much as any fact 
in medical science,” and he testified that he had 
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«seen several cases of leprosy in which it (vaccina- 
tion) seemed to to be the only explanation.” Dr. C. 
F. Castor, the medical superintendent of the Leper 
Asylum, British Guiana, in his report for 1887 affirms 
that “ there is every certainty of inoculation through 
vaccination.’ Suecessive presidents of the Board 
or Health of the Hawaiian Salen have issued re- 
ports stating that vaccination has been one of the 
chief causes in introducing new centres of leprous 
contagion, and has been a prolific source of the 
propagation of this malady. As a consequence, 
arm-to-arm vaccination has been abandoned by order 
of the Government authorities. | Not so, however. 
among our colonists in the West Indies, where this 
tainted and destructive virus is still extensively 
imposed under severe and crushing penalties. 
In the latest’ report published this year Goyernor 
Robinson says: * After fifteen years residence in 
the West Indies I can fully corroborate Dr. Rake’s 
statement that leprosy is on the increase, and I am 
not surprised at it.” That this disease is dis- 
seminated by inoculation is admitted by the most 
eminent dermatologists and physicians of our day. 
The Lancet for June 28th, referring to the theory of 
contagion, says ;—‘* But there are conditions and 
limits to contagion ; probably it occurs only through 
inoculation,” 


THE DISHORNING OF CATTLE. 
Test PrRosecUuTION AT KELLs. 


Mr. F. B. Henn, R.M., and Mr. John Keating, J.P., 
sat to-day at the Courthouse, Kells, for the purpose of 
adjudicating upon a test case concerning the dishorning 
of cattle, brought by the Crown under the Act for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 

The summons, which was at the instance of District 
Inspector Newland against James M’Donagh, charged 
the defendant with having caused the horns of certain 
oxen to be cut off, on the 17th day of April, 1890, at 
Carlanstown, in the County of. Meath. ° 

Counsel for the prosecution—Mr. George Hart. 

For the defendant—Mr. John Ross and Mr. J 
Kenny, M.P. 

_ Before the commencement it was mentioned on both 
sides that a large number of witnesses would be examined : 
and Mr. Ross said that in addition to having some Eng- 
lish and Scotch witnesses, he had procured evidence from 
America. 

Mr. Hart, in opening the case, said he was instr 
on behalf of the Attorney-General, rh taller 
Crown, who was prosecuting in the case. The prose- 
cution had not been brought by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

The subject of dishorning had been before the courts 
several times, and the result of the cases had been rather 
curious, because it appeared that the Court of the Ex- 
chequer decided that the operation was iliegal, and sub- 
sequently a different case was stated by m: istuates 
— the Court of Common ~ 

r. Ross said it was a case from the same i 

Mr. Hart said that in the second case it ad Mela thet 
the operation of dishorning was justified under the ci 
cumstances, and in that case there were several rent 
monses for different animals. There were ‘convictions 


in some instances where the di i 
with unusual pain. 


Mr. Ross said that that was admitted. They were 
not here to defend the improper dishorning, or any 
cruelty as the result of improper cutting. In_ the cases 
where convictions were made the persons pleaded guilty. 

Mr. Hart, continuing, said that it had been decided in 
Scotland that dishorning was not illegal and might be 
permitted. In England all the judges of the Queen’s 
Bench had decided that it was illegal. This decision 
he would ask the court to follow. , 

Mr. Ross said that the defendant admitted the acts 
complained of, but would justify them. 

Sergeant Thomas Gingles, of Carlanstown, Co. Meath, 
deposed that on the 17th of April, he, in company with 
Constable Tracey, went to James M’Donough’s yard. 
When about 60 yards from the place he heard the bel- 
lowing of cattle, aud when he eutered the yard he saw 
cattle there. -Five cattle had had their horns removed 
when he went there. They appeared to be in pain. 
While the sergeant was present five others were?dis- 
horned. The defendant and three men were engaged 
in the operation. When about to be dishorned the 
animal’s legs were drawn together with a rope, causing it 
to fall. It was held down and the horn was sawed and 
then cut off. Blood made its perme and during 
the performance of the operation the animal in each case 
bellowed. The operation lasted about five minutes, 
and when it concluded and the animal was released it 
hung its head. Nothing was done to the stump of the 
horn after the cutting. | Witness then went away, and 
returned in three hours. He found then that 26 ani- 
mals had been dishorned. They then looked dull and 
sickly. They were hanging their heads, and appeared 
to be in pain. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ross—The operation of dis- 
horning lasted five minutes from the time the animal 
was knocked down. Witness had seen the cattle a 
week ago, and they appeared to be all right then. 

Constable Tracey gave corroborative evidence. 

Professor Walley, Principal of the Royal (Dick) Col- 
lege of Edinburgh, and Member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, deposed that he had made the sub- 
ject of the dishorning of cattle a study for 14 years. 
From his knowledge of the nerves and blood vessels of 
the horn he knew that the operation caused great agony. 
The removal of the horn would tend to conceal coarse- 
ness of breeding, and it was done for that purpose in 
some cases. Proper surgical treatment immediately 
after the operation would minimise the pain. If the 
tip of the horn was cut off, as was done in Scotland, no 


. | pain would be caused, as the bone would not be touched, 


and the animals would not gore one another. In his 
opinion there was no justification for this cruelty. If 
breeders only knew their interests in this country they 
would get polled bulls; 85 per cent. of their progeny 
were without horns. He mentioned that the practice 
of putting knobs on horns would serve the purpose of 
dishorning. _If, however, dishorning must be perfor- 
med, it should be when the animal was very young. The 
fact that an animal ate or chewed the cud after the 
operation was no evidence that pain was not caused. 
Cross-examined by Mr. Ross—The operation was 
cruel and unnecessary. The after effects caused greater 
pain than the operation. The polled Angus cattle 
were not so good for dairy purposes. 
Professor William Pritchard, ex-President of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, Camden Town, deposed 
that he considered the dishorning cruel and unnecessary. 
If the horns were tipped with brass knobs butting and 
goring could be prevented. He would advocate a more 
general breeding and rearing of polled cattle. He knew 
that dishorning was not practised in the midland coun- 
ties in England. The meat of the animal was not im- 
proved by dishorning, nor was the animal improved in 
any respect. The object of dishorning was to prevent 
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the animals injuring each other. The operation pro- 
duced agony and inflammation of the head, which lasted 
several days. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Kenny—Cattle had, to his 
knowledge, died from having been dishorned. 

Professor John Woodroffe Hill deposed that he had 
studied the subject of dishorning, and, in his opinion, 
it was both a brutal and unnecessary operation. In 
England it was not practised. The operation as described 
in this case was decidedly cruel. He would say that 
such an operation was more painful than the tearing out 
ofa human nail. As the horn was secreted from a very 
sensitive structure a blow on the horn was very painful. 
In some instances where cattle were dishorned and the 
cavities filled with tow and tar, matter or pus would 
exude if pressed with the finger. The object of dishorn- 
ing in such cases was to pass off the animal as a polled 


‘ one. The practice was also carried out to make a greater 


number of cattle fit in a smaller space. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Ross—He thought it unneces- 
sary to dock a horse, as he condemned all sorts of mutila- 
tion. Dishorning would not add to the quantity of 
flesh on the animal, nor would it improve the quality. He 
did not consider that dishorning was justified by 30s. 
or £1 more being given for polled animals. His opinion 
on the subject would not be altered by hearing that to 
abandon dishorning would cost Ireland £400,000 a year. 

Mr. Francis Frederick Collins, veterinary surgeon, 
deposed that he considered dishorning caused great 
agony! It was believed by some that bullocks grew 
larger after being dishorned. In some instances it was 
practised to conceal the coarse breed or age of an animal. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Kenny — He believed that 
“ tipping ” was as effective as dishorning. 


In brief, he pleaded so well that not only were the 
brothers Pankvatjeff overruled in their claim, but 
the tribunal condemned them to pay a fine of 1,117 
roubles (1301.) and the costs of the proceedings, to 
teach them to form a better appreciation of the won- 
ders of science. 


|\Calf Lymph for Public Vaccination. 

Dr. Cameron and others have long} urged the 
public use of calf lymph in public vaccination for 
those who prefer it. It is certainly wise in sanitary 
authorities to use every available means for remov- 
ing the objections or the prejudice that hinder 
ptrents conferring on their their children the im- 
mense advantages of vaccination. We learn with 
much satisfaction that in some districts the 
“authority” has sanctioned a system by which a 
regular supply of calf lymph is sent to the pubiic 
vaccinator on the day for public vaccination. If 
we mistake not, this system has been some time in 
operation in Kensington. It has lately been adopted 
by the guardians of Islington, on the suggestion of 
Mr. Rowntree. one of the public vaccinators. It is 
supplied moist and in tubes at the expense of the 
authority. It is said to “take” with almost un- 
erring certainty. We commend the example of 
Kensington and Islington to other vaccination 
authorities. With ordinary care in the selection of 


lymph, of children, and in the use of scrupulousl 
ymp } y 


Re-examined—He did not think that dishorning | clean and disinfected instruments, few operations 


intrinsically improved the animals. If two animals of | 
the same age were reared together—the one dishorned, | 
and the other with its horns—there would be no difference | 
between the animals provided their feeding was the | 
same. 

Professor M’Queen, of the Royal College of Veterinary — 
Surgeons, Camden Town, and Professor J. W. Axe, gave | 
similar testimony. 

This closed the case for the prosecution. 


Pasteurism in Russia, 
A curious story is told in the Journal de Medicine 


are safer or simpler than vaccination with human 


lymph; but by all means let authorities vie with 


cach other in meeting the views of all reasonable 
people.——Lancet. 


Pleuro-Pneumonia in the United States. 

The Secretary to the American Department of 
Agriculture, replying to Mr. Barclay, M.P.. as to 
what extent pleuro now prevailed in America, says, 
At present no pleury is known to exist anywhere in 
the United States. Of the Eastern States, which 


de Paris, which we suppose may be accepted as true. 


We are told that there exists at Odessa a Bacterio- | 


logical Institute, erected and supported at the cost 
of the muncipality. The chief of the Institute is 
Dr, Bardach, pupil of Pasteur, who superintends the 
vaccination of animals against anthrax and the Si- 


_berian pest. according to the method of Pasteur. 


The Government has had _ circulars sent out to all 
the landed proprietors in Central Russia, inviting 
them to have their cattle vaccinated. The brothers 
Pankvatjeff, millionaires, allowed Dr. Bardach to 
come on to their property and vaccinate their beasts. 
But the doctor was deceived by the action of the 
vaccine virus, and in twe days there died 3,552 
sheep, 1,200 horned cattle, and some hundreds of 
horses The Pankvatjeffs sued the Institute—that 
Is to say, the town of Odessa—for such damages as 
should recoup their losses. The advocate for the 
town represented the brothers Pankvatjeff as men 
who understood nothing about science, who did not 
know how to estimate it—as ‘men who dared to 
attack the great and celebrated scholar, Pasteur.” 


were at one time infected. Virginia and Pennsyl- 
_vania have been freed from the disease for about 
'two years. There have been no cases found in 
Maryland during the past nine months, and these 
| States are undoubtedly free from the contagion. In 
New Jersey only one herd has been affected during 
the past two months, and only two affected herds 
have been found in New York during this month. 
All the cases of pleuro which have been found in 
New York during the last year were located on 
Long Island, which is separated by water from the 
mainland, and from which the movement of cattle is 
prohibited. The disease is now practically eradi- 
cated from this country; and although it is possible 
that it may reappear in a few herds on Long Island. 
the supervision is so complete that it wil. be imme- 
diately discovered, and the animals slaughtered 
before the contagion can extend. 

There is now a bill before Congress, which will 
probably become Jaw, providing for the inspection 
of cattle which are to be exported, and for issuing 
proper certificates to accompany them. 
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Evils of Early Breeding. 

Joun Porter, the well-known trainer, expresses 
the opinion that if we had later foals, fewer two- 
year-olds racing, and longer races. we should have 
better owners, better trainers, and better jockeys. 
In his letter to the Standard he says The 
three worst months in .the whole year in which 
foals can be born are January, February, and 
March, and those that are born in these months 
have to contend with the very worst weather 
which we experience during the whole course of 
the year in this country. The mares and foals 
must be housed, and can only be turned out dur- 
ing rare intervals of sunshine. Then the foal 
naturally gallops about, gets very hot, afterwards 
stands shivering by its mother’s side, gets a chill. 
and sows the seed of roaring and other diseases, 
from which it afterwards suffers through life. Again 
during these three months the mares must be fed 
on dry food with a linseed mash. and a few car- 
rots occasionally forachange. 1 question whether 
this feeding can admit of the mare nourishing her 
foal as she could when feeding upor the young 
natural grasses to be obtained in April and May. 
I believe that early foaling will not be found 
amongst horses running wild and in their natural 
state, and in our attempts to breed good early 
foals we are fighting against Nature, and getting 
the worst of it.” 


Medical Men and Pharmacy in Canada. 

Under the new Act medical men who have drug- 
stores in the province of Quebec must be registered 
by the Registrar of the Pharmacy Association. Mr. 
E. Muir, the registrar, has therefore given public 
notification of the fact, and calls upon all medical 
men who bave drug-stores to pay an annual fee of 
ten dollars for this year. If any physicians in the 
cities of Montreal and Quebec open drug-stores after 
the passing of the Act, they must abandon the prac- 
tice of their profession as physicians, but those who 
were already keeping open drug-stores before April 
2nd may continue to keep them and act professionally, 
although they have to pay the annual fee. Ata 
meeting of the Quebec College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, held lately, several doctor-druggists com- 
plained about the provisions of the Pharmacy Act. 
The matter was thoroughly discussed, and a com- 
mittee appointed to investigate, 


Vaccination in “ Darkest Africa.” 

Mr, Stanley’s testimony to the efficiency of vac- 
cination as a protection against smallpox is likely to 
be made much of by the advocates of the practice. 
In his third journey to the Nyanza the disease broke 
out ina deadly form among the Manyema, Madis 
and native followers, and a number of deaths was 
the result. But, he says, “Our Zanzibaris were 
proof against this frightful disease, for we had taken 
the precaution to vaccinate every member of the 
expedition on board the Marhera, in March. 1887.” 
Smallpox broke out in September, 1888. It ‘appears 
afterwards that four of the Zanzibaris were attacked 
one case being fatal. 


Pleuro in Cumberland. 


At a meeting of the Cumberland Local Authority 
it was decided to slaughter forty-two head of cattle 
in various parts of the county, and to keep twenty- 
seven others under observation with a view to 
slaughter. Charges having been brought against 
Mr. Rotbery, of Harrington, and Mr. Wilson, of 
Mealo Hill, upon whose farms there have been out- 
breaks, and to whom considerable sums are due as 
compensation for cattle slaughtered, the Authority 
decided that the cases were “on all fours” with a 
case recently decided in the Scottish Court of Ses- 
sion, in which Lord Trayner held that a Local 
Authority was justified in withholding compensation, 
their decision being final and conclusive. The Au- 
thority therefore agreed to call Messrs. Rothery and 
Wilson to appear before them, and to withhold their 
compensation in the meantime. This decision. it 
is thought. will cause the Cumberland farmers to 
be more careful in observing the regulations than 
hitherto. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 

We have recently received the following letter, and in 
the conviction that we have been doing our level best 
for The Record and its subscribers, we feel it a little 
rough. 


GENTLEMEN, 

I have again received a bill from you demanding 
the payment of—for the Veterinary Record. I was 
not aware that I had ordered it, only for 3 months 
which I paid for. 

If you send the Record without any orders you 
do so at your own pleasure and not my cost. 

I am, yours truly, 


We should explain that hitherto when a subscriber 
whom we have reason to suppose stands well in the 
profession has not remitted on the receipt of the 
usual notice of expiry, we have continued to send 
to him weekly, and in most cases have received 
afterwards a short note saying the matter had been 
overlooked, etc. 

This man had unusual latitude ; several ‘notices were 
sent him, but be could spare us neither the courtesy nor 
the price of a post cardin reply. In consequence of this 
and several similar cases we shall, in future, discontinue 
sending copies after the notice for renewal has been sent. 

By far the greater portion of our subscribers remit 
rom us—so that we have little f ivi 
ear of giving offence by 


‘H. & W. Brown. 


A CORRECTION. 


Roya or VETERINARY SURGEONS, 
Edinburgh, July 7th, 1890. 
To the Editor of The Veterinary Record. 
Deak Sir—Kindly mention that, in Class A of the 


May Examinations, T. Healy, V.G.C., Di 
should have been TG, VGC. 


And oblige, yours truly, R. RUTHERFORD, 


Secretary to the Board of Examiners, 
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